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find  LIFE 
in  LENT 


The  Holy  season  of  Lent  presents  Catholics  with  an  annual 
opportunity  to  begin  their  spiritual  life  anew.  The  emphasis 
is  on  a positive  preparation  for  the  joyous  Resurrection,  and 
the  extent  of  our  joy  depends  largely  on  the  extent  of  our 
preparation. 

Too  often,  we  look  upon  Lent  as  a gloomy  six  weeks 
during  which  we  are  obliged  to  fast.  We  go  through  the 
external  forms  of  receiving  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday  without 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony.  We  fail  to 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  Lenten  Masses,  the  reminders 
in  the  Collects  and  the  Epistles  of  what  Lent  should  mean 
to  us. 

In  his  eight  essays  on  Lent,  Father  Sheehan  explains  to 
us  “how  we  can  perform  the  various  actions  proper  to  this 
season  with  understanding  and  sincerity.”  He  tells  us  how 
the  external  signs  and  actions  of  our  worship  can  be  made 
“meaningful  to  us  and  arouse  devotion  in  our  hearts,”  how 
we  can  worship  “in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

Father  Sheehan  not  only  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
Lenten  ceremonies  and  the  fasting;  he  shows  us  also  how  we 
can  apply  the  explanations  to  our  daily  life  during  Lent,  how 
we  can  derive  the  most  benefit  from  the  opportunities  offered 
to  us  by  the  Church,  how  we  can  look  forward  to  Lent  as  an 
opportunity  to  change  our  lives,  how  we  can  feel  more  fully 
joyous  on  Easter  Sunday  and  during  Easter  week. 
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GETTING 

THE 

ASHES 


Did  you  get  the  ashes  yet?  They  are  giving  them  out  at 
St.  Mary’s  at  four.  If  we  hurry  we  can  get  there  on  time. 
I never  like  to  miss  getting  the  ashes,  you  know.”  On  Ash 
Wednesday  the  lines  form  in  the  churches  and  as  each  per- 
son kneels  at  the  altar  rail,  the  priest  puts  a smudge  of  ashes 
on  his  forehead  and  says,  “Remember,  man,  that  you  are 
dust  and  to  dust  you  will  return.” 

What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  merely  a reminder  that  we  are 
to  die  and  so  should  prepare  by  making  a good  Lent?  Is  it 
also  a blessing?  What  response  does  it  require  of  us? 

Here  we  have  a sign  and  we  must  understand  it  if  we 
are  to  benefit  by  it.  First  we  must  see  the  complete  sign.  It 
is  not  just  the  action  of  the  priest  in  putting  the  ashes  on 
our  foreheads  and  saying  the  appropriate  words.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  the  full  sign  is  our  action  in  going  forward  to 
have  the  ashes  imposed  on  us.  There  is  also  the  blessing  of 
the  ashes  by  the  priest  beforehand. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a remote  mission  station,  to  which  a 
priest  can  come  only  occasionally,  is  having  its  first  Ash  Wed- 
nesday service  for  the  congregation  there.  What  would  be 
the  best  procedure  for  the  priest  to  follow?  He  would  preach 
to  the  people  first,  impressing  on  them  the  seriousness  of  sin, 
bringing  them  to  face  their  own  sinfulness  honestly,  moving 
them  to  sorrow  and  resolutions  to  change  their  lives,  and 
stirring  up  in  them  confidence  in  God’s  mercy.  He  would 
urge  them  to  prepare  for  confession  and  to  do  penance.  He 
would  explain  that  Lent  is  a special  time  of  penance  for  past 
sins  and  mortification  to  weaken  the  power  of  sin  in  us.  Then 
he  would  suggest  that  those  who  were  ready  to  repent  and 
do  penance  should  manifest  this  publicly  by  coming  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  church.  There  would  be  a resemblance 
here  to  the  procedure  followed  by  revivalist  preachers,  who 
get  their  hearers  to  “hit  the  sawdust  trail,”  but  the  Ash  Wed- 
nesday ceremony  is  related  to  the  sacrament  of  Penance  and 
not  to  the  revivalist’s  “conversion  by  faith.” 

When  the  people  in  our  imaginary  mission  station  would 
come  forward,  the  priest  would  take  some  ashes  and  he  would 
bless  them,  saying  in  the  words  which  we  can  find  in  our 
missals,  “O  almighty  God,  spare  those  who  are  penitent,  be 
merciful  to  those  who  beseech  Thy  mercy.  ...  In  Thy  good- 
ness bless  these  ashes  which  we  intend  to  put  upon  our  heads 
in  token  of  humility  and  that  we  may  obtain  pardon  ...” 
and  similar  prayers.  Finally  he  would  ask  each  person  who 
has  come  forward  to  kneel  before  him  and  he  would  put  ashes 
on  the  head  of  each,  saying,  “Remember,  man,  that  you  are 
dust  and  to  dust  you  will  return.” 

Has  this  ceremony  lost  its  impact  on  us  by  reason  of  long 
familiarity?  Let  us  note  again  that  the  sign  of  this  ceremony 
consists  first  in  the  action  which  each  of  us  performs  in  com- 
ing forward  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
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It  is  a public  act  of  humility,  an  admission  by  each  one  that 
he  is  a sinner.  It  is  also  a public  declaration  that  he  is  re- 
pentant and  is  going  to  do  penance.  It  is  finally  a profession 
of  confidence  in  God’s  mercy,  dispensed  to  us  in  His  Church. 

We  notice  that  in  the  prayers  which  the  priest  says  in 
blessing  the  ashes  that  God’s  grace  is  called  down  upon  those 
who  come  forward  humbly  and  penitently.  So  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  this  whole  ceremony  is  what  is  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  as  we  line  up  and  come  forward  to  have  the 
ashes  put  on  our  heads.  This  is  what  this  whole  sign  signifies. 
Our  coming  forward  and  the  imposition  of  the  ashes  signify 
that  we  are  penitents.  It  is  our  penitential  spirit  and  our 
good  intentions  for  Lent  that  make  this  ceremony  meaningful. 

Let  us  be  more  specific.  If  a man  is  in  mortal  sin  he 
should  be  repentant  and  should  intend  to  go  to  confession 
as  soon  as  possible  — that  same  day  or  very  shortly  after. 
All  should  examine  their  consciences  and  stir  up  sorrow  for 
their  sins.  A person  may  have  to  decide  on  definite  steps  to 
solve  some  special  problem,  perhaps  to  break  from  some  oc- 
casion of  serious  sin  or  to  remove  the  causes  that  have  dis- 
rupted or  could  disrupt  his  family.  This  may  take  more  than 
a simple  decision,  and  the  person  may  need  to  confer  at  some 
length  with  a priest  and  work  out  the  problem  over  a period 
of  time. 

Ash  Wednesday  is  a good  time  to  get  started.  For  those 
whose  lives  are  less  complicated,  it  will  be  a matter  of  re- 
solving to  work  more  earnestly  to  root  out  their  tendencies 
to  sin  and  to  be  more  considerate,  cooperative,  thoughtful 
in  day  to  day  living.  Finally,  our  lining  up  for  the  ashes  is  a 
sign  that  we  intend  to  obey  the  lenten  regulations  issued  by 
the  Bishops,  that  is,  the  laws  of  fast  and  abstinence,  along 
with  the  recommendations  that  we  mortify  ourselves,  stay 
away  from  worldly  amusements  and  perform  works  of  charity. 
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THE 

LENTEN 

FAST 


The  Lenten  fast  has  become  a major  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  recent  years,  since  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
have  simplified  the  laws  and  made  it  possible  for  the  priests 
to  urge  the  obligation.  ‘T  had  a ham  sandwich  for  lunch. 
Does  that  mean  I can’t  have  a big  meal  tonight?”  “Is  it  all 
right  for  me  to  have  a piece  of  cake  with  my  tea  before  go- 
ing to  bed?”  Too  often  the  discussions  on  the  fast  reflect 
only  a concern  for  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  obedience  is 
at  times  a grudging  one. 

Actually  fasting  is  a form  of  worship.  It  has  a real  rela- 
tion to  prayer,  to  acts  of  charity  and  to  our  participation  in 
the  Mass.  The  mere  restraint  in  eating  is  not  fasting  in  the 
full  sense,  just  as  the  mere  saying  of  prayers  is  not  true  prayer. 
We  must  raise  our  minds  and  hearts  to  God.  The  outward 
restraint  in  fasting  must  go  along  with  a sincere  effort  to 
change  ourselves  interiorly.  The  Preface  in  Masses  for  Lent 
speaks  of  it  as  a means  by  which  vices  are  curbed,  the  mind 
is  elevated  and  growth  in  virtue  and  merit  are  achieved.  To 
the  effort  we  make  there  is  a corresponding  action  on  God’s 
part,  effecting  this  transformation  in  us. 

How  does  fasting  help  to  curb  vice?  One  of  the  basic 
tendencies  in  sin  is  possessiveness,  selfishness.  We  want  to  have 
things  for  ourselves.  We  might  say  that  symbolically  sin  is 
a tendency  to  devour  everything  we  can.  The  sin  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  represented  to  us  as  eating  of  forbidden  fruit. 
This  tendency  to  possess  things  is  a constant  danger  to  families 
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in  our  country.  While  our  expanding  economy  has  improved 
living  conditions  for  families,  there  is  a temptation  to  want 
a more  up-to-date  house  in  a “better”  neighborhood,  to  have 
all  the  newest  appliances  and  a new  car  each  year,  even  when 
satisfaction  of  these  desires  means  the  sacrifice  of  spiritual 
values  and  even  an  occasion  of  sin.  Within  the  families,  the 
father  may  be  domineering,  the  mother  may  be  too  posses- 
sive toward  the  children,  and  the  children  may  think  they 
should  have  everything  they  want. 

Fasting  should  be  accompanied  by  restraint  in  all  types  of 
self-centeredness.  Fasting  is  primarily  in  the  heart.  It  takes 
in  the  whole  personality.  If  we  are  honestly  striving  to  be 
temperate  in  all  things,  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Lenten 
fast  will  be  a constant  reminder,  an  effective  prodding  to  get 
on  with  the  necessary  self-discipline  in  other  matters. 

There  are  many  analogies  between  unrestrained  eating  and 
sin.  The  eyes  want  to  devour  everything  around.  We  tend 
to  devour  the  latest  scandals  in  the  newspapers  and  to  relish 
tidbits  of  gossip.  A person  who  loses  his  temper  is  said  to  bite 
somebody’s  head  off  or  to  chew  him  up.  When  we  find  it 
hurts  to  give  up  the  usual  snack  before  bed  or  to  pass  up  the 
sandwiches  at  a party,  we  should  try  to  profit  by  the  action 
to  strengthen  our  wills  in  those  matters  in  which  we  tend  to 
fall  into  sin.  As  we  make  the  effort  God  will  supply  the  grace. 
The  Church  is  praying  for  this  at  every  Mass  in  Lent. 

Moreover,  sin  is  an  assertion  of  independence  from  God’s 
law.  The  very  effort  we  make  to  obey  the  law  of  fasting  will 
help  to  cure  us  of  our  basic  pride.  Oftentimes  the  thing  that 
hurts  in  fasting  is  not  the  deprivation  to  the  taste  or  the  stom- 
ach but  the  restriction  on  our  ability  to  do  as  we  please. 

Fasting  is  not  all  negative,  however.  As  we  get  out  of  our 
self-centered  ways  we  become  more  generous,  to  God  and 
to  others. 
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FASTING 

AND 

THE  MASS 


Let  US  consider  where  the  Mass  fits  into  our  observance 
of  Lent.  To  the  question^  “What  are  you  doing  for  Lent?” 
some  people  list  various  practices  of  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion, such  as  fasting  and  giving  up  smoking,  and  along  with 
these  include  going  to  daily  Mass.  However,  the  Mass  does 
not  properly  belong  in  this  list.  It  is  true  that  the  early  rising 
or  some  other  circumstance  may  make  it  a hardship,  but  our 
participation  in  the  Mass  itself  is  not  a penance;  rather  it  is 
the  action  that  gives  special  meaning  to  our  penances. 

If  we  read  the  missal  attentively,  we  will  see  that  in  most 
of  the  Masses  for  Lent  the  prayer  called  the  “Secret”  con- 
nects our  penances  with  the  ofTering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
The  Secret  is  the  prayer  said  over  the  bread  and  wine  that 
have  been  secreted,  that  is,  set  apart,  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
bread  and  wine  represent  the  offering  we  make  of  ourselves. 
Let  us  notice  what  the  priest  says  over  them  in  some  of  the 
Lenten  Masses.  On  the  second  Sunday  he  says,  “Look  down 
favorably,  O Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  on  these  sacrifices,  that 
they  may  increase  our  devotion  and  contribute  to  our  salva- 
tion.” 

On  some  days  the  Secret  refers  principally  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  with  which  our  sacrifices  are  being  united  on  the 
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altar.  The  Secret  on  Thursday  after  the  second  Sunday  ex- 
presses the  whole  matter  very  clearly:  “May  the  fasting  which 
we  are  dedicating  to  Thee  by  means  of  this  sacrifice  sanctify 
us,  O Lord;  so  that  what  our  observance  professes  outwardly 
may  really  be  effected  inwardly,  through  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Actually  it  is  our  privilege  at  Mass  to  offer  not  just  our- 
selves and  our  actions  but  also  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
to  the  Father.  The  prayers  of  the  Mass  express  this,  especially 
right  after  the  Consecration,  when  the  priest  says,  “We  Thy 
ministers,  as  also  Thy  holy  people,  . . . offer  unto  Thy  su- 
preme Majesty,  of  Thy  gifts  bestowed  upon  us,  the  pure  Vic- 
tim, the  holy  Victim,  the  all-perfect  Victim.” 

Pope  Pius  XII,  in  his  encyclical  on  the  sacred  liturgy,  ex- 
plains that  the  people  do  offer  the  Divine  Victim,  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “In  order  that  the  oblation  by  which  the 
faithful  offer  the  Divine  Victim  in  this  sacrifice  to  the  heav- 
enly Father  may  have  its  full  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
add  something  else,  the  offering  of  themselves  as  victims.” 
The  essential  meaning  of  active  participation  in  the  Mass  is 
summed  up  by  the  Holy  Father  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
“With  Christ  I am  nailed  to  the  Cross,”  and  also,  “Have  this 
mind  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Our  participation  in  the  Mass  requires  that  our  fasting 
during  Lent  be  more  than  an  outward  observance  of  the  letter 
of  the  law.  It  should  be  a wholehearted  effort  at  moral  trans- 
formation. As  we  make  this  effort,  our  offering  of  ourselves 
will  become  acceptable  to  God  in  a very  special  way  by  our 
union  with  Christ  in  His  offering  of  Himself  and  of  us  in  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  In  this  way  our  fasting  becomes  truly  Euchar- 
istic; it  is  a part  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  The  word  “Eu- 
charist” means  “Thanksgiving.” 

Our  fasting  is  done  thankfully  and  joyfully,  for  it  is  a part 
of  our  worship  of  God  and  a means  of  gaining  eternal  Life. 
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LENTEN  FAST 
AND 

CHARITY 

The  Church  has  always  pointed  out  that  fasting  is  closely 
related  to  works  of  charity.  This  is  true  only  when  fasting 
involves  more  than  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
wholehearted  effort  to  root  out  our  faults  and  develop  virtue 
gets  us  out  of  ourselves  and  impels  us  toward  greater  gener- 
osity to  others. 

The  classical  statement  of  this  is  found  in  a sermon  of 
Pope  Saint  Leo  the  Great  (fifth  century),  who  said,  “Let  us 
spend  in  good  deeds  the  time  and  energy  we  would  have  spent 
on  self-indulgence.  Let  our  fasting  be  turned  into  a banquet 
for  the  poor.  Let  us  devote  ourselves  to  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans;  let  us  bring  comfort  to  those  who  are  in  sor- 
row; let  us  become  peacemakers  for  those  who  are  against 
each  other.” 

We  “give  things  up”  and  we  “make  sacrifices,”  but  too 
often  we  stop  at  the  negative  side  of  such  actions.  Properly 
we  give  things  up  in  order  to  give  them  to  someone  else,  and 
sacrifice  is  a positive  action  in  which  we  give  gifts  as  a sign 
that  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  another,  especially  to  God. 

So,  if  we  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  food  we  eat,  or  give 
up  smoking,  or  refrain  from  various  luxuries,  we  will  be  able 
to  give  more  generously  to  those  who  are  in  need.  If  we  stay 
away  from  movies  and  dances  and  spend  less  time  watching 
television,  we  can  dedicate  the  time  we  save  to  doing  more 
for  our  families  and  parishes,  to  visiting  the  sick  and  bereaved, 
and  so  on. 

Not  only  should  we  seek  means  of  aiding  individuals  but 
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also  of  taking  part  in  the  work  that  goes  on  to  correct  social 
conditions  that  crush  individuals  and  to  build  up  a social  or- 
der in  which  people  will  have  greater  social  and  economic 
freedom.  When  we  give  things  up,  we  should  stop  to  think 
what  we  have  now  to  give  to  some  person  or  some  good  cause. 
Our  sacrifices  become  positive  actions,  gifts  to  others  and 
means  of  growth  for  ourselves. 

When  we  go  to  Mass  we  lay  these  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
and  they  become  gifts  to  God,  united  with  Christ’s  Sacrifice, 
His  offering  of  Himself  to  the  Father.  This  is  expressed  in 
the  Mass  when  the  priest  prays  over  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  symbolize  our  offerings.  For  example,  on  the  Friday 
after  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  priest  says,  “Look  favor- 
ably, O Lord,  on  the  offerings  we  are  dedicating  to  Thee; 
may  they  always  be  pleasing  to  Thee  and  salutary  for  us, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Always  we  offer  “through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  This  is 
another  reason  that  our  fasting,  if  it  is  fasting  in  the  full 
sense,  has  both  a positive  and  a social  character.  Fasting  does 
involve  hardship,  a certain  amount  of  suffering.  Moreover, 
whatever  suffering  there  may  be  in  our  lives  is  connected  with 
fasting  in  our  Lenten  observance;  it  is  part  of  the  offering  we 
make  to  God.  Suffering  is  a punishment  for  sin.  One  does 
not  suffer  primarily  for  his  own  particular  sins,  for  suffering 
is  a debt  that  all  men  share  together.  Christ  our  Lord,  as  the 
new  Head  of  the  human  race,  took  on  Himself  the  payment 
of  this  debt.  He  offered  Himself  as  the  Victim  to  make  up 
for  the  sins  of  all  men  and  by  this  action  He  redeemed  the 
human  race. 

When  we  suffer  we  can  have  a part  in  His  redemptive 
work.  Our  offering  is  for  all  men  and  it  has  the  triumphant 
power  of  our  Lord’s  Passion,  when  we  offer  “through  Him 
and  with  Him  and  in  Him.” 
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REDEMPTION  AND 
THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 


How  do  we  look  upon  Christ?  We  adore  Him  as  God,  we 
believe  what  He  has  taught,  we  obey  Him,  as  we  imitate 
Him.  But  that  is  not  all.  If  it  were  all,  we  would  still  be 
natural  human  beings  looking  up  to  Him  from  an  infinite 
distance;  in  fact  we  would  still  be  covered  with  the  guilt  of 
our  sins. 

When  He  became  man  He  did  not  merely  proclaim  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  that  all  who  believe  Him  and 
obey  Him  would  be  saved.  He  had  become  the  new  Head 
of  the  human  race,  a race  that  was  separated  from  God  by 
sin,  and  so,  as  our  Head,  He  fasted  and  spent  long  nights  in 
prayer,  pleading  with  His  Father  for  our  deliverance.  He  en- 
tered into  a great  struggle  to  break  the  devil’s  hold  on  men. 
He  took  upon  Himself  the  punishment  for  our  sins  and  gave 
Himself  up  to  be  crucified  as  the  Victim  of  Sacrifice  for  us. 
(Note  the  Epistle  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Passion  tide. ) 

Christ  died  and  was  buried  and  on  the  third  day  He  rose 
again,  victorious  over  the  devil  and  sin  and  death.  In  Him, 
the  Head,  the  whole  race  was  victorious,  freed  from  slavery 
to  Satan  and  restored  to  the  friendship  of  God.  He  established 
His  Church,  that  is,  the  community  of  His  followers,  uniting 
men  in  this  way  with  Himself.  Men  would  share  in  His  vic- 
tory not  merely  by  believing  in  Him  and  obeying  Him  but  also 
by  being  transformed  inwardly  through  the  sacraments;  men 
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would  be  made  sharers  in  His  life  and  participants  in  His 
prayer  and  sacrifice. 

We  have  entered  His  Church  by  Baptism  and  in  this  sacra- 
ment we  were  reborn,  or,  as  St.  Paul  put  it,  we  were  buried 
with  Christ  and  rose  with  Him  to  a new  life.  Now  we  live  in 
Him  and  we  have  a share  in  His  actions.  He  continues  to  pray 
to  His  Father  from  the  midst  of  mankind  and  to  offer  His 
Sacrifice  to  the  Father,  but  He  does  it  now  in  His  Church,  in 
us,  using  our  voices  and  hands,  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Do  we  grasp  the  meaning  of  this? 

The  several  doctrines  that  we  have  put  together  here  are 
known  to  us  from  our  catechism  but  it  may  be  that  we  have 
not  tried  to  see  how  they  are  related  to  each  other,  how  they 
make  up  one  grand  picture  of  our  Redemption  and  the  Chris- 
tian life.  What  we  have  considered  in  the  paragraphs  above 
is  a synthesis  which  Holy  Father,  Pius  XI I,  presented  many 
times,  especially  in  his  encyclicals  on  the  Church  as  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ  and  on  the  sacred  liturgy. 

Moreover,  Pius  XH  reformed  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Week  so  that  the  people  could  participate  in  it  more 
fully,  for  it  is  by  taking  a part  in  this  celebration  that  the 
faithful  can  learn  most  effectively  the  meaning  of  Redemption 
and  the  Christian  life,  and  can  give  to  God  the  worship  due 
Him  for  His  great  goodness. 

Our  participation  in  Holy  Week  will  be  more  fruitful  if 
our  observance  of  Lent  is  intelligent  and  wholehearted.  Our 
fasting  must  be  fasting  in  the  full  sense,  that  is,  a sincere  ef- 
fort to  curb  our  selfishness  and  to  grow  in  charity.  In  the 
Lenten  Masses  we  lay  our  offerings  on  the  altar,  uniting  our- 
selves with  Christ  as  co- victims  in  His  Sacrifice.  We  pray  and 
offer  to  the  Father  with  confidence  and  gratitude  because  we 
go  to  the  Father  through  Christ,  who  is  our  Lord,  our  Head 
and  Mediator,  and  the  Father’s  beloved  Son. 
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PRAYING 

WITH 

CHRIST 

In  our  missals  we  notice  that  some  of  the  special  prayers 
for  each  day  are  made  up  of  verses  from  the  psalms.  The 
Introit,  Gradual,  Offertory  verse  and  Communion  verse  are 
usually  composed  in  this  way.  Perhaps  we  read  them  without 
getting  much  out  of  them.  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
them  more  meaningful,  but  we  shall  consider  here  just  one 
way,  appropriate  to  Lent. 

In  the  Masses  for  Lent  these  prayers  constantly  express 
earnest  pleading  for  divine  mercy  and  joyful  confidence  in 
the  mercy  of  our  Father.  The  best  way  to  pray  them  is  to 
imagine  Christ  our  Lord  saying  these  same  prayers,  in  fact 
to  realize  that  He  did  say  them,  and  then  to  join  our  voices 
with  His. 

To  understand  how  we  can  do  this,  we  could  use  a simple 
comparison.  Let  us  suppose  that  a group  of  people  start  to 
rehearse  for  a concert  in  a large  auditorium.  They  find  that 
their  voices  cannot  fill  the  hall  and  also  that  they  are  not  sing- 
ing the  music  exactly. 

Then  a very  capable  and  powerful  singer  joins  the  group. 
By  himself  he  can  fill  the  hall  with  his  voice  and  he  sings  the 
music  perfectly.  The  rest  of  the  group  keep  their  ears  attuned 
to  his  voice  and  their  voices  blended  with  his,  and  so  they 
give  a satisfactory  concert. 

The  human  race  is  like  this  group  of  singers.  By  them- 
selves the  voices  of  men  could  never  reach  heaven,  that  is, 
their  prayers  would  not  have  the  power  or  the  purity  to  give 
adequate  worship  to  God.  But  G(^  Himself  has  supplied  for 
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our  need.  The  Son  of  God  became  man.  He  joined  man’s 
chorus  of  worship  and  led  men  in  perfect  prayer.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  Christ  not  only  brings  divine  grace  and 
divine  teaching  to  men  but  He  also  prays  as  man  to  the 
Father.  He  is  the  new  Head  of  the  human  race,  the  Mediator 
of  God  and  men. 

Let  us  picture  Him  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  as  He 
entered  into  His  Passion.  There  He  let  into  His  all-pure  soul 
the  punishment  for  all  the  sins  of  men.  He  burned  with  zeal 
to  make  up  to  His  Father  for  all  the  offenses  committed 
against  Him.  Looking  at  us,  His  adopted  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  saw  our  sins  weighing  us  down  into  hell,  and  out  of  love 
for  us  He  took  that  burden  of  sin  upon  Himself.  He  offered 
Himself  as  the  Victim  to  make  the  reparation  we  could  never 
make.  Isaias  had  written  of  Him  in  prophecy:  “Surely  He 
has  borne  our  infirmities  and  carried  our  sorrows.” 

St.  Paul  wrote:  “For  Jesus,  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  life, 
with  a loud  cry  and  tears,  offered  prayers  and  supplications 
to  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,  and  was  heard 
because  of  His  reverent  submission.  And  He,  Son  though  He 
was,  learned  obedience  from  the  things  that  He  suffered;  and 
when  perfected.  He  became  to  all  who  obey  Him  the  cause  of 
eternal  salvation.” 

We  can  imagine  Christ  praying  many  of  the  psalms  which 
we  find  in  the  Masses  during  Lent,  for  example,  in  the  Introit 
for  Monday  in  the  fourth  week:  “Save  me,  O God,  by  Thy 
name,  and  in  Thy  strength  deliver  me.  O God,  hear  my 
prayer,  give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.” 

Now  we  pray  these  psalms,  blending  our  voices  with  His. 
He  is  our  Head,  and  by  Baptism  we  have  been  united  with 
Him.  Since  our  voices  ascend  to  the  Father  now  in  unison 
with  the  perfect  prayer  of  His  beloved  Son,  our  Lord,  we  are 
confident  that  our  prayer  is  acceptable  to  the  Father. 
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WE  CELEBRATE 
OUR  REDEMPTION 


Many  seem  to  think  that  Holy  Week  is  arranged  like  the 
successive  acts  in  a stage  play  and  that  we  consider  a separate 
scene  each  day  and  draw  a special  lesson  from  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  commemorate  Christ’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Burial  and  the 
Resurrection,  each  on  the  day  corresponding  to  the  original 
event.  However,  these  commemorations  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  unfolding  of  scenes  in  a play. 

On  each  day  of  Holy  Week  we  celebrate  the  one  mystery 
of  our  Redemption  by  Christ’s  Death  and  Resurrection.  To 
understand  this,  we  need  to  understand  Baptism  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Scriptures.  St.  Paul  wrote:  “Do  you  know  that 
all  we  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  have  been 
baptized  into  His  death?  For  we  were  buried  with  Him  by 
means  of  Baptism  into  death,  in  order  that,  just  as  Christ 
has  arisen  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so 
we  also  may  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 

St.  Paul’s  meaning  is  more  easily  seen  if  we  think  of  Bap- 
tism by  immersion,  but  whether  a person  is  put  under  the 
water  or  the  water  is  poured  over  him,  the  sign  is  the  same. 
The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed  before  Christ  by 
pagans  and  Jews,  but,  of  course,  it  did  not  change  men’s 
souls,  as  Christian  Baptism  does. 

We  read  how  John  the  Baptist  would  exhort  his  hearers 
to  change  their  lives  and  then  he  would  ask  them  to  come 
forward  and  manifest  their  gcod  intentions  publicly.  When 
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they  did  so,  John  would  lead  each  one  into  the  river  and  im- 
merse him  in  the  water,  as  a sign  that  the  person  was  burying 
the  old  life;  then  his  rising  from  the  water  was  a sign  that  he 
was  rising  to  a new  life. 

Christ  our  Lord  underwent  the  baptism  of  John.  He  did 
so  as  our  representative,  as  the  new  Head  of  the  human  race. 
Then  at  the  end  of  His  time  here  on  earth  He  actually  did 
what  that  baptism  signified.  Bearing  the  sins  of  the  world. 
He  died  and  was  buried  and  rose  again.  In  doing  this  He 
gave  to  the  ceremony  of  Baptism,  performed  according  to  His 
intention,  the  power  to  destroy  sin  in  men  and  to  raise  them 
to  a new  life.  In  Baptism  each  of  us  was  buried  with  Christ 
and  rose  with  Him. 

Baptism  has  a central  place  in  the  Easter  Vigil.  This  Easter 
Night  Watch,  at  which  we  celebrate  Christ’s  passage  through 
death  to  life,  is  the  principal  celebration  of  Holy  Week,  in 
fact  of  the  whole  year. 

The  other  services  of  Holy  Week  manifest  various  aspects 
of  this  mystery  of  our  Redemption.  On  Palm  Sunday  we 
march  in  procession  singing,  “All  glory,  laud  and  honor,  to 
Thee,  Redeemer  King,”  and  we  also  listen  to  the  account  of 
His  Passion  and  pray  for  the  grace  to  imitate  His  patience 
and  so  share  in  His  Resurrection.  On  Holy  Thursday  we  com- 
memorate His  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  which  we  offer 
daily  “in  memory  of  His  Passion,  Resurrection  and  Ascension.” 

On  Good  Friday  we  venerate  the  Cross,  for  “on  it  hung 
the  Savior  of  the  world.”  On  Holy  Saturday  we  contemplate 
His  burial,  striving  to  imitate  His  Blessed  Mother,  who  alone 
on  the  first  Saturday  kept  faith  and  hope  alive,  realizing  why 
He  had  to  die  and  confident  that  He  would  rise.  Then  at  the 
Easter  Night  Watch  we  celebrate  His  passage  through  death 
to  life  and  our  passage  through  death  to  life  with  Him. 
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OUR  RESURRECTION 
WITH  CHRIST 


Many  persons  who  go  to  Mass  every  day  in  Lent  stop 
going  on  weekdays  as  soon  as  Lent  is  over.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  all  of  them  to  continue  during  the  whole 
Easter  season  but  it  would  be  fitting  if  they  went  to  daily 
Mass  at  least  during  Easter  week. 

Many  seem  to  think  of  going  to  Mass  chiefly  as  a sacrifice 
in  the  negative  sense,  that  is,  doing  something  hard.  They  do 
not  think  of  it  sufficiently  as  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  which 
is  a positive  action  of  giving  thanks  to  God.  We  join  with 
Christ  our  Lord  in  offering  His  Body  and  Blood  to  the  Father 
and  we  offer  ourselves  with  Christ  our  Head. 

In  each  Mass  the  priest  calls  on  us,  “Let  us  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord  our  God,”  and  we  answer,  “It  is  fitting  and  just.” 
The  priest  goes  on,  “It  is  truly  fitting  and  just,  right  and 
salutary,  that  we  should  always  and  in  all  places  give  thanks 
to  Thee,  Lord,  Holy  Father.”  Each  day  in  Easter  week  the 
priest  adds,  “but  more  especially  on  this  day  we  should  pro- 
claim Thy  glory,  when  Christ  our  Pasch  is  sacrificed.  He  is 
the  true  Lamb,  who  has  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
By  dying  He  has  overcome  death  in  us  and  by  rising  He  has 
restored  life  to  us.” 

Lent  and  Easter  are  two  halves  of  one  celebration.  Christ 
effected  our  Redemption  by  dying  and  rising.  The  Easter 
Vigil,  in  which  we  celebrate  His  passage  through  death  to 
life  and  our  passage  with  Him,  in  Baptism,  is  the  central  point 
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in  this  celebration.  In  Baptism  we  died  with  Christ  and  rose 
with  Him  to  new  life.  This  is  the  pattern  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life.  During  Lent  and  Easter  we  celebrate  this  mystery 
of  our  Redemption  and  strive  to  enter  more  fully  into  it. 

By  fasting  and  other  penances  during  Lent  we  strive  to 
die  to  self  and  be  conformed  to  Christ  in  His  Passion.  At 
Mass  we  lay  on  the  altar  the  sacrifice  of  our  penances,  for 
we  are  co-victims  with  Christ  in  His  Sacrifice.  During  the 
Easter  season  we  rejoice  because  if  we  have  died  with  Christ 
we  will  also  rise  with  Him,  in  fact  we  have  already  risen  in 
the  resurrection  of  grace.  We  join  with  Him  now  in  the 
Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving,  which  is  always  ofTered  to  His 
Father  “in  memory  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion.” 

Because  Baptism,  which  is  a rebirth,  is  central  in  the 
Easter  celebration,  we  think  of  the  Church  just  now  chiefly 
as  a mother,  and  at  the  same  time  we  think  of  Mary’s  moth- 
erhood of  men.  During  the  Easter  octave  we  hear  the  two 
mothers  rejoicing  over  their  children  in  the  chants  of  the 
Easter  Masses.  Parents  especially  can  enter  into  this  joy, 
thankful  for  the  life  of  grace  given  their  children.  All  of  us 
rejoice  with  the  new  converts  to  the  Church,  and  we  thank 
God  for  our  own  Baptism. 

In  these  Masses  we  sing:  “The  Lord  has  brought  you 
into  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey”;  “He  gave  them 
the  water  of  wisdom  to  drink”;  “Come,  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  receive  the  Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world”;  “Wisdom  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
mute  and  made  the  tongues  of  infants  eloquent”;  “People 
whom  God  has  purchased,  declare  the  power  of  Him  Who  has 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  wonderful  light”;  “This 
is  the  day  that  the  Lord  has  made;  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it.” 
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FAST  DAYS  and  DAYS  OF  ABSTINENCE 


On  certain  days  of  the  year^  the  Church  requires  all  Catholics  to  fast  and/or 
abstain.  The  restrictions  enable  Catholics  to  atone  for  sins  committed  and  to 
practice  self-discipline. 

The  law  of  fasting  permits  the  eating  of  one  full  meal.  Two  other 
meatless  meals,  sufficient  to  maintain  strength,  may  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  each  one’s  needs;  but,  together,  they  should  not  equal  a full 
meal.  Meat  may  be  taken  at  the  principal  meal  on  a day  of  fast 
except  on  Fridays,  Ash  Wednesday,  Holy  Saturday  and  the  vigils 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Christmas.  Eating  between  meals 
is  not  permitted;  but  liquids,  including  milk  and  fruit  juices,  are 
allowed. 

The  law  of  fasting  binds  everyone  over  21  and  under  59  years  of 
age.*  When  health  or  ability  to  work  would  be  seriously  impaired, 
the  law  does  not  oblige.  In  doubt  concerning  fast  or  abstinence,  one 
should  consult  the  parish  priest  or  his  confessor. 

The  law  of  abstinence  forbids  the  eating  of  meat  and  soup,  gravy  or 
sauces  made  from  meat.  On  days  of  complete  abstinence,  these 
foods  may  not  be  eaten  at  all;  on  days  of  partial  abstinence,  they 
may  be  eaten  once,  at  the  principal  meal. 

The  law  of  abstinence  binds  everyone  over  seven  years  of  age.* 
When  serious  reasons  impede  observance  of  the  law,  the  law  does 
not  bind.  In  doubt  concerning  the  law,  one  should  consult  the 
parish  priest  or  his  confessor. 

DAYS  OF  FAST — All  weekdays  of  Lent;  ember  days;  vigils**  of 
Pentecost,  Immaculate  Conception  (Dec.  7),  Christmas  (Dec.  24). 
DAYS  OF  ABSTINENCE — Complete:  Fridays***;  Ash  Wednesday, 
Holy  Saturday,  all  day;  vigils  of  Immaculate  Conception  (Dec.  7) 
and  Christmas  (Dec.  24).  Partial:  Ember  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days; vigil  of  Pentecost. 


*While  on  active  setvice,  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  dispensed 
from  the  Church  Ictva  of  fast  and  abstinence  except  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Good 
Friday,  Holy  Saturday  and  the  vigil  of  Christmas.  The  dispensation  is  personal 
and  applies  to  the  individual  wherever  he  may  be.  It  also  applies  to  his  wife, 
children,  parents  and  servants  if  he  is  habitually  residing  with  them,  whether 
on  or  off  the  post. 

**Neither  fast  nor  abstinence  obtains  when  a vigil  falls  on  Sunday. 

***Neither  fast  nor  abstinence  obtains  when  a holyday  of  obligation  falls  on 
Friday, 
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INDULGENCED  PRAYER 
BEFORE  A CRUCIFIX 


Look  down  upon  me,  O good 
and  gentle  Jesus,  while  before  Thy 
Face  I humbly  kneel  and  with  burn- 
ing soul  pray  and  beseech  Thee  to 
fix  deep  upon  my  heart  lively  senti- 
ments of  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
true  contrition  for  my  sins  and  a 
firm  purpose  of  amendment,  while 
I contemplate  with  great  love  and 
tender  pity  Thy  five  most  precious 
Wounds,  pondering  over  them  with- 
in me  while  I call  to  mind  the 
words  which  David,  Thy  prophet, 
said  of  Thee,  my  Jesus:  “They  have 
pierced  my  hands  and  feet;  they 
have  numbered  all  my  bones.” 

(Psalm  21,  17-18.) 

(An  indulgence  of  10  years;  a plenary 
indulgence  under  usual  conditions — con- 
fession, Holy  Communion,  and  prayers 
for  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.) 
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